The Story of British Diplomacy
During the twelfth century the Anglo-Spanish entente became increasingly cordial. The marriage of the second Henry's daughter, Eleanor, with Alphonso of Castile set on foot an international friendship that even outlived the Reformation. The next incident tending in the same direction was the marriage of Edward I. to a Spanish princess of the same name, Eleanor of Castile. To that feat of matrimonial diplomacy the English monarchy owed the establishment of its pecuniary fortunes, and English farming the most profitable impetus as yet communicated to it. The earliest among our royal women of business, Queen Eleanor, brought her husband a more valuable dower than her Southern-European territories in the capacity which, by reconstructing the wool trade and organising the Northumbrian collieries, not only increased the national wealth, but doubled the royal income. Other international connections of the domestic kind had been made with different foreign countries about a hundred years earlier. Of the children born to Henry IL, one son at least married a French princess; the eldest daughter became wife of Henry the Lion, of Saxony; another wedded the Norman King of Sicily, then the chief naval power in the Mediterranean. Before, therefore, the twelfth century had closed, the peaceful agencies of her diplomatists had won for England a place of European authority which could never have been gained by the military triumphs of her kings, notwithstanding- that French addition to their royal title that remained in use till George III. In 1371, Edward IIL's sons, John of Gaunt and the Earl of Cambridge, found
wives in two Spanish princesses, respectively Constance
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